








Chats With the Editor 


No Dating at 13 and 14 


Q. In this week’s JUNIOR GUIDE (July 
12) a girl of 15 wrote in and asked if it 
was O.K. for her to go steady with a 16- 
year-old boy. You said NO. WHY??? In 
the first place, going steady doesn’t mean 
you're engaged. It just means that you like 
(or love) a certain person very much. You 
can break up any time you want to. You 
also said that we needed more mothers like 
Margaret’s mother. I disagree. I know a 
woman who is an Adventist and has four 
children. She thinks it is all right to go 
steady and all of that stuff. And her chil- 
dren respect her and don’t take advantage of 
her at all. I strongly believe what I have 
just written and am not doing this just to 
be different. Thank you for reading this.— 
April, age 14, Michigan. 


A. One reason why I said girls and boys 
of fifteen should not go steady shows up 
in the middle of your letter, April. It simply 
is not true that two people who love each 
other very much can break up any time they 
want to. Breaking up is a very painful ex- 
* perience. 

Another reason why I said No is ap- 
parent in your letter also. I am sure you are 
surprised, now you read it again, at how 
bold you were. I have seen many boys and 
girls in their early teens going steady, and 
almost without exception they are noisy, 
loud-mouthed, disrespectful, and frequently 
jealous, critical, and irreverent. Often they 
are rude to teachers and Sabbath school 
leaders, and openly disobedient and defiant 
to their parents. I am thinking of specific 
adolescents I could name. 

All this is significant. For God is love, 
and true love is from God. If this adolescent 
love were from God, then the earliteens 
who go steady would be more Christlike, 
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more obedient, more courteous to their 
parents, more reverent in church, and more 
given to Bible study than those teen-agers 
who are not going steady. But this is not 
what we see. 

Therefore, then, this “love” must not 
come from God. It must come from some- 
one else. Listen to what God told Ellen G. 
White to write about adolescent love af- 
fairs: 

“Satan controls the minds of the you 
in general. Your daughters are not taugh 
self-denial and self-control. . . . The young 
boys are likewise left to have their own 
way. They have scarcely entered their teens 
before they are by the side of little girls of 
their own age, accompanying them home 
and making love to them. And the parents 
are so completely in bondage through their 
own indulgence and mistaken love for their 
children that they dare not pursue a decided 
course to make a change and restrain their 
too fast children in this fast age. 

“With many young ladies the boys are 
the theme of conversation; with the young 
men, it is the girls. ‘Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ They talk 
of those subjects upon which their minds 
mostly run. The recording angel is writing 
the words of these professed Christian boys 
and girls. How will they be confused and 
ashamed when they meet them again in the 
day of God!”—Testimonies, vol. 2, p. 460. 
(Italics supplied.) 

Probably you have never read this before, 
April. There is so much confusion among 
parents concerning earliteen dating that 
you are not altogether to blame for the 
mistakes you have been making. 

If you are going steady, break it up. 
Walking home in couples is wrong in the 
early teens. Obviously dating at thirteen 
and fourteen is out. God is not being harsh 
when He forbids these pleasures. If you 
understood all that is involved, you would 
thank Him for being so plain. 

Pray about it and determine to do wha 
God says. He will help you get your mind 
off the boys and onto some of the other 
subjects you would better be thinking 
about. 


Your friend, 


oe Worx 








PROMISES and PAPERS 


By KAY HEISTAND 


ee. Mother, I got it! I got it!” Roy 
was out of breath as he dashed into 
the house. 

Mother put down her 
smiled. “Got what, son?” 

“My paper route! Beginning next week, 
I'll be delivering the morning paper every 
day.” Roy dropped into a chair, grinning all 
over his freckled face. 

Mother was quiet for a moment. Roy’s 
younger sister, Virginia, came into the room 
as mother spoke. “Roy, I know you're very 
enthusiastic about this now—but the route 
will be your responsibility, and you'll always 
have to deliver your own papers.” 

“I will, Mother,” Roy promised. 

“Oh, Roy, you got the paper route!” Vir- 
ginia’s brown eyes were wide with admira- 


darning and 






tion. Her straight blond hair was short, 
with bangs, and she looked like a serious 
Dutch doll. 

Roy nodded. “I start next week. Isn’t that 
swell? I'll be earning my own money and 
someday I can buy myself a new bike!” 

Mother frowned as she said, “Virginia 
took care of your rabbits when you got tired 
of them, and I always feed Buster.” Buster 
was Roy's dog. “Your father works hard 
every day and he can’t be getting up early 
to deliver your papers when you don’t feel 
like doing it! This is one time, Roy, that 
you will have to finish what you start!” Her 
blue eyes snapped. 

Roy knew mother really meant what she 
said when her eyes sparkled like that, so 

To page 17 


Roy was greatly surprised when he saw who was walking up the path toward the house. 
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WAIT FOR 


JESUS TO ANSWER 


By IRENE LEFLER 


ps! BOWEN frowned as he cut through 
the woods toward the farm where he 
lived. He had just gotten out of the station 
wagon that the church school used as a bus. 

The last thing that had happened in the 
station wagon was still echoing in his ears. 
Several of the students in his class had been 
Ingathering. There had been a lot of excite- 
ment over a needy family Beth and Laura 
had found. 

“The father’s very ill,” 
Miss Johnson, the teacher. 

“The children need shoes,” added Laura, 
“and they all need food and clothes.” 

Miss Johnson had suggested the class do 
something for the family, and everyone had 
promised to bring something, except Pat. 

When it was his turn to say what he 
would bring, he had only blushed and had 
sunk deeper into his seat. He didn’t know 
of anything he could give. 

“I’m sure Pat will find a way to help 
too,” Miss Johnson smiled encouragingly. 
“We'll bring our offerings on Friday and de- 
liver them to the family on Sabbath.” 

Now as Pat trudged along the colorful 
autumn path that led to his uncle’s farm 
where he lived, he smelled the sweet ferns 
that crunched under his feet. 

Pat and his parents had been Adventists 
only a short time. Many things about this 
new and wonderful religion were still 
strange to them. When Uncle Clint and 
Aunt Edith had explained the importance 
of church school, Pat’s parents had agreed 


Beth had told 


he must go. But there was no church school 
near Pat's home, so it had been decided he 
would stay on Uncle Clint’s farm nearer 
the city. The boy did his uncle’s farm chores 
in exchange for his room and board. 

There in the forest Pat sat down on a 
rock to think of a way to get an offering by 
Friday. He knew things had been hard for 
Uncle Clint. He had no extra money, for 
the crops had not done well. He had better 
not ask him for anything. He must find a 
way to help the needy family himself. 

He got to his feet suddenly and fright- 
ened a flock of quail nearby. Sadly he made 
his way toward the farm. Probably his class- 
mates would think him terrible if he didn’t 
bring something. Then he heard a bark, and 
a smile swept over his face. He whistled 
long and loud, and Bouncer, his uncle’s 
collie, leaped through the woods to meet 
him. 

“Got tired of waiting at the sassafras log, 
huh?” grinned Pat as he patted the dog. 
“O.K., boy, I'll race you to it!” And off they 
ran at full speed. 

“You always win!” Pat laughed breath- 
lessly, stroking the dog’s head as they 
climbed onto the sassafras log wher 
Bouncer waited each day for him to cor 
home. Pat caught the odor of the sassafras 
and scooted down to the roots of the tree. 
“Ummmmmm!” he _ breathed = deeply. 
“Doesn’t that smell good, Bouncer? Sure 
would make swell tea, but Uncle Clint and 
Aunt Edith don’t like it. Say,” he thought 
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aloud, “maybe I could sell the roots and 
help that family.” 

He got to his feet quickly in his excite- 
ment—and his quick motion frightened a 
squirrel. The squirrel, with jaws full of 
hickory nuts, dashed by. Pat laughed as the 
saucy little worker scurried up through the 
branches and dumped the nuts inside a 
hollow tree. Then the smile faded from 
his lips and he sank to the sassafras log 
again. He couln’t make enough money sell- 
ing sassafras between then and Friday. He 
watched the squirrel scamper away for an- 
other load. 

Bouncer didn’t understand Pat’s unusual 
silence. He edged nearer and whined. “If 
only mother were here, Bouncer,” Pat said, 
“she'd know some way for me to help that 
family.” 

Then it seemed as if his mother were 
really there. Her words rang in his ears. 

“I can’t always be with you, son,” she had 
said, “but Jesus can. Take all your problems 
to Him. Ask for His help, then wait for His 
answer. He’ll tell you what to do.” 

Why hadn’t he thought of that before? 
Without further ado he sank to his knees. 
Golden leaves floated down beside him. A 
late meadow lark trilled a cheery song. And 
a young boy’s voice rose in prayer to the 
Creator of all these things. Pat humbly told 
Jesus about his problem and asked Him to 
help. 

He rose from his knees confident God 





would give him an answer. He turned to sit 
on the log and wait, as mother had said he 
should, for Jesus to tell him what to do. The 
squirrel dashed by him again. 

“Nuts!” cried Pat. “Hickory nuts! Why 
couldn’t I give them hickory nuts?” But his 
heart sank again. “They're so small. If only 
I had something to go with them!” He 
picked up a piece of the sassafras root and 
nibbled at it. Bouncer sprang to his side 
with something in his mouth. “Want to 
play, huh?” grinned Pat in spite of himself. 
He took the object that Bouncer had 
brought and started to throw it. But he 
stopped short and looked at it. 

“Yippeeeee!” he yelled and jumped high 
into the air. “Bouncer, you and the squirrel 
and the tree have done it! I waited for Jesus 
to answer me, and He did through you!” 

Bouncer didn’t understand Pat's enthusi- 
asm, but he barked anyway. “Don't you 
see?” Pat said, holding out the thing 
Bouncer had brought to play ball with. “It’s 
a papaw! A large papaw!” He jumped 
around and around. “Your bringing it to 
me, and the squirrel gathering nuts, and 
the old sassafras tree have given me an 
idea. I'll have an offering to take Friday 
after all, with Uncle Clint’s permission.” 

Off they ran toward the farm. “Instead 
of giving just hickory nuts, I'll give both 
hickory nuts and walnuts,” Pat rambled on. 
“T'll gather walnuts this evening and shell 
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Pat rested his chin on his hand and tried to think of a way to help the needy family. 
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The coach slapped Dick 
on the shoulder and said, 


“Come Out 
for the Team, Dick" 


By CORRINE KANDOLL VANDERWERFF 


| nae coming out for the team, aren't 
you, Dick?” 

The coach had stopped Dick in the hall- 
way. 

“Haven't decided yet, Coach,” Dick an- 
swered as the warning bell rang. 

“The team needs fellows like you, and I 
know how you love football, so we'll be 
seeing you at practice this afternoon.” The 
coach slapped Dick on the shoulder, then 
hurried to his sophomore physical educa- 
tion class. 

Dick stood in the hall, pondering what 
the coach had said. “How I want to be on 
the team,” he thought, “but ” The last 
class bell jerked him to his senses. He dashed 
down the hall and slid into the classroom 
before Professor Wellings had a chance to 
close the door. 

“Great dash, Dick, you know what old 
Wellings thinks about tardies,” whispered 
Bob, his seatmate. “I can just picture you 
carrying the ball down the field during 
practice this afternoon.” 

“Now,” Professor Wellings began, “if x 
minus 14 equals 2” plus 3, what does x 
equal? Dick, can you give the steps for 
solving this equation?” 

“I—I'm sorry, Professor Wellings; what 
did you say?” 

“Pay more attention, Dick. Jane, will you 
solve this problem so that Dick can learn 
his algebra?” 

Dick hardly heard the laughter of the 
class. Equations—what did they matter at a 
time like this? His mind was too full of 
football. It seemed that everyone—except 
Professor Wellings, of course—had been 
talking to him about joining the team. 
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Couldn’t they leave him alone? His 
thoughts ran in circles. “Carrying the ball 
. .. practice this afternoon . . . don’t play 
football, son . . . have no other gods before 
me...” His mother was right. He knew 
he really shouldn’t play football, but how he 
loved the game! 

Dick and his parents lived on a farm far 
away from any church school, so Dick had 
gone to the nearby public grade school. 
There hadn’t been much money that year, 
and not being an Adventist, Dick’s father 
had discouraged any idea of going to acad- 
emy, at least for the freshman year. 

At grade school Dick’s favorite sport had 
always been football. He remembered the 
last game he played in the eighth grade. 
He was quarterback. All the fellows were 
excited, because the high school coach was 
there to watch, and they knew he was look- 
ing for new players for his squad next year. 

The boys had played for all they were 
worth. In the last quarter, the last minutes 
of the quarter, in fact, there was still no 
score. The ball was flipped into Dick’s hands, 
he plowed his solid little body through an 
opening in the field, dodged first one and 
then another player. Faster and faster he 
ran, and then he was under the goal post. 
He had won the game. 

“Dick, do you understand this problem 
now?” 

“Uh—oh—well . 

“What's the matter? Have you been day- 
dreaming about football or something? 
Jane explained it just for your benefit.” 

“Yes—uh—I mean—well Dick’s 
face reddened at the tittering of his class- 
mates. 
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Dick plunged through a break in Canmore’s line. 


Professor Wellings dropped the matter 
and droned on with the rest of the day’s les- 
son, but Dick’s thoughts were even more 
confused. His embarrassment quickly wore 
away, but his thoughts wandered as algebra 
class wore on. 

“Mom is right,” he thought. “The league 
games are mostly on Friday night. But I 
wouldn’t have to play every time. And 
mom is always fretting about my getting 
hurt. Silly! I know how to play, so nothing 
will ever happen to me.” 

Still Dick’s conscience pricked him. He 
knew these were not the real reasons his 
mother did not want him on the team. She 
didn’t mind if he played touch once in a 
while with the fellows. But she knew that 
Dick loved football too much. It was in his 
thoughts continually; in fact, he was hardly 
happy unless he was on the football field. 
In their worship together the night before, 
mother had discussed the first command- 
ment. “You know, Dick,” she had said, “it 
does not mean just idol gods, it means any- 
thing that takes first place in our thinking 
and lessens our love for Jesus.” 

Dick knew what his mother meant, even 


though she did not actually use the word 
football. But it was such a hard decision to 
make! “Today is the first practice,” he 
thought, “and the coach practically promised 
me a place on the team when he was talking 
to me in the hall.” 

At last the bell rang and class was over. 

“Hey, Dick, coming down to practice 
with me?” It was Red, one of his old 
friends. 

“Huh? Oh, I don’t know,” Dick stam- 
mered. 

“Don’t know! What's wrong with you, 
anyhow? I know how much you wanted to 
make a good impression on the coach last 
spring, and now that you've done just that, 
you say you don’t know!” 

“But, Red, I—wuh Dick’s voice 
trailed off. “How can I tell him?” he thought. 
“He wouldn’t understand about religion.” 

“Come on,” Red urged. “Let’s go, or we'll 
be late.” 

“Oh, all right,” Dick agreed, weakening. 
“Guess it won't hurt to go down this once.” 

“Hi there, Red,” greeted the coach, “and, 
Dick, too. I was almost afraid you wouldn’t 
turn out for the team.” 
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Out on the field Dick forgot his troubled 
thoughts. And after practice the coach 
called him aside. “Keep up the good work, 
fellow. We need good men like you.” 

“Thanks, Coach,” Dick replied, and then 
dashed off with his friends to catch the bus. 

The thrill of playing again outweighed 
all the advice his mother had given him, 
so with a shrug of his shoulders he tried to 
forget her warnings. He could at least play 
in the afternoon games without his mother 
knowing that he had joined the team. But 
he forgot that God was watching him. 

Every afternoon he practiced with the 
team, but his conscience still bothered him. 

“It’s all right,” he tried to reason with him- 
self. “I won't play in any Friday night 
games.” 

“But, Dick,” his conscience said, “remem- 
ber the first commandment.” 

The first game was nearing. One after- 
noon after workout the coach called the 
players together. 

“Fellows,” he said, “this is the starting 
line-up for the game with Canmore High.” 
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The boys listened as the coach read down 
the list. “Wright, Moore, Smith, Brown, 
Evans...” 

“Evans! That’s me!” Dick thrilled at hear- 
ing his name on the starting eleven. 

“But you promised your mother,” his con- 
science said. 

Dick shoved the warning aside, because 
his mother wouldn’t have to know. The 
game would be on a school afternoon on 
their own field. The buses would be a little 
late, anyway, because of the game. 

And then it was the afternoon of the 
game! Dick excitedly pulled on his uni- 
form, straightened his shoulder pads, 
grabbed his helmet, and dashed onto the 
field with the others to get the last-minute 
instructions. 

He played hard that afternoon. The ex- 
citement of a real game made his mother’s 
counsel meaningless—almost. He could 
have been the happiest boy on the field if it 
had not been for that still small voice 
whispering, “No other gods . . . no other 


gods... To page 17 
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By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


| RUBBED my eyes and blinked the 

sleep away. The figure of my mother 
slowly came into focus, standing beside my 
bed. “Do you realize what you forgot last 
night?” she asked. 

For a moment my mind was blank. Then 
suddenly it came to me—my baby chicks! I 
hadn’t brought them in on the back porch 
the night before. 

“I hope they’re all right,” 1 worried as I 
hastily drew on a sweat shirt and a pair of 
jeans. 

“They're all right—this time,” my mother 
commented, “but you're lucky. A weasel 
might have gotten them.” 

I shuddered at the thought of anything 
happening to my six precious chicks. I had 
bought them with profits from my paper 
route. I had visions of great baskets full of 
eggs to sell, and maybe, I dreamed, I'd even 
go into the chicken business and make my- 
self rich. 

“You'll never see an egg if you don’t 
bring the baby chicks in on the porch ev- 

To page 18 
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Lisa's Temptation 


By BETTY JANE FAIL 


ISA! Look what we've got!” June’s half- 
whispered words held a hint of mystery. 
Lisa Carson looked up from the book she 
was reading as her two best friends, Margie 
Sanford and June Porter, stopped by her 
desk. 

“What is it?” 

“Here, just read this,” June said, and 
slumped into a chair. 

Lisa took the rumpled piece of paper 
June had handed her, and noticed that 
Margie acted rather nervous and kept look- 
ing toward the door. As she read the first 
few lines she stared in astonishment at the 
words. 

June and Margie exchanged anxious 
glances, obviously not sure what Lisa’s re- 
action might be. 

In dismay Lisa realized that she was look- 
ing at questions from the world history test 
booklet! 

“It’s the only way,” Margie began. “We've 
simply got to——” 

“But, Margie, this is cheating. Downright 
cheating.” 

“Listen, Lisa,” June was saying, “you 
know very well what kind of grades we've 
been making on those tests. We won't 
even pass with the scores we've been piling 
up. We thought you might appreciate some 
help. Really, it’s quite easy. The other girls 
told us about it. All they do is get the test 
booklet out of Mr. Whitman’s desk and 
copy the questions.” 

“Yes, but ; 

“It’s not exactly cheating, Lisa, because 
we have to look up the answers to the ques- 
tions ourselves.” 

“But it doesn’t seem—I—I don’t know 
.” Lisa stammered. 

“Sure, it’s O.K. You can use this list 
now; we've finished copying the questions.” 
The girls seemed sure Lisa would agree, yet 
they waited. 
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Lisa sat motionless, staring at the piece 
of paper, her thoughts whirling like a tor- 
nado. I am making terrible grades on those 
tests. They’re so hard! Even when I study I 
can’t seem to make the grade. And I do 
want my parents to be proud of me. But 
I’ve never cheated! If they ever found out I 
was cheating, how proud would they be 
then? Yet I don’t want to be at the bottom 
of the class either, and that’s where I will be 
if I don’t do something. 

Lisa’s thoughts were brought to a sudden 
halt by the impatient sound of June's voice: 
“Lisa, are you listening to me? I said that 
you can use this now. Just be sure to tear it 
up when you're finished.” 

“Yes, sure,” Lisa said as the two girls 
walked away. 

“Don’t pick it up, Lisa,” a voice urged 
her. “It’s wrong, Lisa. This is cheating, you 
know that.” 

“Oh, it’s O.K. Go ahead,” another voice 
interrupted. “You have to make good grades, 
don’t you? Those tests are so unreasonable, 
probably even Mr. Whitman couldn’t pass 
one. Why should you rack your brain try- 
ing to figure out what to study?” 

Lisa’s hand hesitated, then decisively she 
picked up the paper and began rapidly writ- 
ing down the questions she would later 
answer on the test. 

Engrossed in the busy happenings of the 
day, she managed to push her guilty feel- 
ings to the back of her mind; but sleep 
would not come that night. Thoughts of 
the carefully copied history questions arose 
to haunt her. “But I had to do something! I 
couldn’t keep on making low grades,” she 
justified herself again and again. “We aren’t 
being exactly dishonest. We learn the an- 
swers, and isn’t that what tests are for—to 
learn?” Hanging on to that idea, Lisa fell 
asleep, almost persuaded that what she was 
doing was right after all. 
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Lisa held the telephone to her ear. The conversation 
of the next few minutes would be very important. 


As the school year passed, there were 
more history tests and still more. On the 
next one it was easier to yield; and after 
that, even easier, until gradually Lisa and 
Margie and June, along with the whole 
class, fell deeper into the satanic web of dis- 
honesty. Their grades improved, as the 
points in the record book would show, but 
their knowledge of history did not. 

“I wish he would hurry up so we could go 


home,” Lisa whispered to June one day as 
Mr. Whitman talked on about ancient 
Rome. 

“Me too. This is so boring x 

“Now, class, I have a very important mat- 
ter to discuss with you this afternoon.” Mr. 
Whitman stood up and began straightening 
the already straight papers on his desk. 

“Now what?” June sighed impatiently. 

“It has been brought to my attention 
rather indirectly,” Mr. Whitman began. “I 
—lI’m very sorry to say this—but—well, I 
have evidence that some cheating has been 
going on in this class.” 

Stunned by his sudden words, Lisa stared 
at her desk, frozen with the dread of what 
he would say next. The mumbling under- 
tone of a few minutes ago had come to a 
complete hush, and everyone was waiting. 

“I haven’t decided what I’m going to do 
about the matter yet, but I want the ones in- 
volved to come and tell me, and we'll have 
a little talk. As I have said, I have evidence. 
This is a serious matter and deserves some 
thought on everyone’s part.” 

Lisa nervously cleared her throat, Margie 
fidgeted with her pencil, making little tap- 
ping noises, and June stole a quick glance 
at Lisa to make sure she wasn’t about to 
say something that would give them away. 

“T'll be in my office if anyone wants to 
see me. You're dismissed.” 

As the class left the room, quieter than 
usual, Margie looked at Lisa and could tell 
by the expression on her face that she was 
very worried. 

“Time for supper, Lisa,’ Mrs. Carson 
called the third time that evening. 

“Coming, Mother.” 

As she sat down to the table Lisa felt a 
wave of guilt wash over her and she could 
not look into her mother’s face. 

“Well, how was school today?” 

“Oh, O.K., I guess.” 

Nauseated and near to tears Lisa picked 
at her food. She busied herself with her nap- 
kin, afraid to look up, afraid her mother 
would read the thoughts that undoubtedly 
were written in her eyes. 

“I think I'll go study.” 

“But, dear, you haven't eaten.” 

“I’m not very hungry, Mother.” 

“What's the matter, Lisa?” Mrs. Carson 
said, alarmed by her daughter's actions. 

“Nothing. I guess I just don’t feel well.” 

“Well, go lie down a while, dear, and 

To page 19 
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Doug was thrilled when the fellows invited him to be a 


THUNDERBIRD 


By TOM TUCKER 


areete stood watching them. His blue 
eyes were narrowed. His forehead was 
drawn together in a frown. 

Their laughter was loud and vigorous. 
It carried clearly on the light afternoon air. 
They looked sharp in their black jackets 
with the club name in white across the 
back: 

THUNDERBIRD 


Doug pressed his lips tightly together. 
He kicked at a pebble on the ground. From 
behind him the North High School bus 
started up and rattled past. 

“Hi, Doug!” “See you t'morrow, Doug!” 
several fellows shouted from the open win- 
dows. 

“Sure, sure!” he called back, nodding. 
“So long!” He watched the yellow bus 
bounce onto the pavement and swing to the 
right, beginning its daily route. “Sure,” he 
said again, softly, to himself. 

Doug looked back, toward the Thunder- 
birds. They were grouped together for a 
last-minute talk before breaking up to go 
home. They were all popular boys. That 
they were Thunderbirds was enough in it- 
self to make them popular. 

“Well, I will get my chance tomorrow,” 
Doug thought as he started homeward. And 
if they wanted—if they voted him in 
Doug grinned. “Maybe—oh, I sure hope so! 
—maybe I'll be a Thunderbird tomorrow 
afternoon!” 

At dinner that evening Doug looked up 
from the food. “Mom, I may be a little late 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Oh? Why’s that, Doug?” she asked, add- 
ing, “Have some more potatoes?” 

“No thanks, Mom. Well, you see, the 
Thunderbirds are meeting tomorrow.” 

“Thunderbirds?” his father asked. 

“Yes. Boys’ club at school. I’ve been asked 
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to join. But they have to meet me and vote 
on it and all.” 

“If they’re at the school,” his father rea- 
soned, “haven't they already met you?” 

“Well, it sort of has to be formal like. 
You know.” 

“I see.” 

Doug looked sharply at his father, noting 
a tone in his father’s voice that he didn’t 
like. 

His mother said, “Do you really like these 
boys?” 

“Like them? Sure! Of course. They're the 
most popular boys in the school!” 

His father said, “Just don’t get in with the 
wrong group, son.” 

“Of course I won't, Dad. The Thunder- 
birds—they’re a keen bunch.” 

Doug returned his attention to his food. 
He looked up and smiled. “This new roast 
sure tastes good, Mom!” 

“Thanks, Doug,” she said, smiling. 

The following day was about fifteen 
times as long as most days. A lot of people 
think that every hour has sixty minutes, but 
if you’d asked Doug, he could have told you 
firmly that the hours on that Tuesday had 
about nine hundred minutes each. But the 
old clock on the wall finally made it around, 
and school was out. 

Doug headed at once to the Hang-Out, 
which was the name of a small restaurant 
near the North High school grounds. It was 
appropriately named. Many of the students 
did “hang out” there, and the owner, Mr. 
Grouch (his real name was Grouchmere, 
but nobody called him that; and he didn’t 
seem to mind the nickname) was very 
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Doug stood and stared into the fading light. This, 
he knew, was the moment he must make his decision. 











pleasant. At first you thought he was 
grouchy, but it turned out to be just his 
way of doing things, just the expression on 
his face. 

The Birds were already there, grouped 
around a table in a booth at the end of the 
room. Doug hesitated a half second at the 
door, then headed toward them. Their con- 
versation broke as he approached, and they 
all looked up. Doug tried to hide his feel- 
ing of self-consciousness as he slid into the 
empty chair at the table. 

“Hey, Mr. Grouch, another Coke!” 
Butch called out. Butch was president of 
the Birds. 

“Make it Doug 
quickly. 

Butch hesiated, shooting an odd look in 
Doug's direction. Then he nodded to Mr. 
Grouch. “Change that to a Seven-Up.” 

The Thunderbirds were all staring at 
Doug as though he'd just lost their ap- 
proval. Doug forced a smile. “Never liked 
Cokes,” he said. 

Butch pulled a crumpled pack of ciga- 
rettes from his pocket. “Smoke?” he asked, 
extending the pack toward Doug. 

“No, thanks, I don’t smoke,” Doug said. 

Butch wrinkled up his face into a half 
smile, half frown. “Man, we're sure not on 
the same beam today. Everything we offer, 
you reject. What's the story, Doug?” 

Doug laughed nervously. “I never 
thought smoking or Cokes were much good, 
so I just don’t ” he shrugged. 

“Yeah? Well, that’s a good idea, I guess,” 
Butch said dubiously. 

Doug dropped his gaze to the table top 
and licked his lips. They suddenly felt dry 
and chapped. 

Mr. Grouchmere set the Seven-Up in 
front of him and Doug poured it quickly 
into the glass, tilting the glass to one side 
so the bubbles wouldn’t overflow. When he 
looked up he realized the other fellows were 
drinking their Cokes from the bottles. He 
shrugged inwardly. This just wasn’t his 
day. 

There was an odd, tense silence in the 
air. Then Butch tilted his chair back and 
twisted till he faced Doug. “The Birds saw 
you save that kid at the lake the other day. 
You're not a bad swimmer. You swim 
much?” 

“Whenever I get the chance,” Doug 
grinned. 

Butch turned to the others. 
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a Seven-Up,” said 





“You all 


should have seen Doug. This little kid was 
out on the end of the pier—you know, on 
that raft?—and plop! into the water he 
falls. Doug, way down the old beach, 
spots the kid falling and races up, dives 
into the water, and before the kid hardly 
got wet, old Doug here’d fished him out. 
Kid was only about three years old. Could 
have drowned if it hadn’t been for old 
Doug.” 

The other fellows looked at Doug with 
new interest. 

“Guess the kid’s parents really took a lik- 
ing to you, huh?” Butch asked. 

Doug felt his cheeks redden. “They were 
pretty grateful,” he admitted. 

“You water-ski?” one of the fellows asked 
him. 

“Sure. When I get the chance.” 

The other fellow turned to Butch. 
“Maybe we can get together. Use your dad’s 
boat and he can teach us how. You know, 
I’ve never learned how, and it’s not too late 
to practice a few times. School just began 
last week.” 

“That's an idea,” Butch said. He hesi- 
tated. “Guess one Thunderbird would give 
another Bird free lessons, right, Doug?” 

For a moment Doug couldn’t believe he’d 
heard right. Then he was in! he thought. 
“W—well, sure!” he stammered. 

The fellows laughed and Doug, cheeks 
flushed with excitement, polished off his 
Seven-Up quickly and tilted back his chair 
and knew the delicious feeling of belong- 
ing. He could now go down to the Wilson 
Sporting Goods Store and order a jacket 
with the name THUNDERBIRD scrawled 
across the back. He felt himself grinning 
broadly. 

That evening, when his father came 
home, the family sat down to the table for 
dinner. “I made it!” Doug suddenly blurted 
out, no longer able to keep the good news 
to himself. He looked at his parents, know- 
ing again the excitement he'd felt before at 
the sporting goods store when he'd ordered 
the jacket. “I’m a regular Thunderbird now! 
I even got my jacket ordered. Cost me 
fifteen dollars. I’m using part of the money 
I saved during the summer. The jacket'll 
be. ready Friday afternoon!” 

It took Doug a moment to realize that 
his parents’ faces did not reflect his own 
feeling of elation. He looked at one, then 
the other. Slowly the expression on his face 
faded. “Hey, what’s the matter? Don’t you 
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understand what this means? Don’t you see 
how great this is?” he asked, incredulous 
at their lack of enthusiasm. “This is only 
about the greatest thing that ever happened 
to me! I’m a Thunderbird!” 

There was a long empty silence. Doug 
looked at his mother. She was frowning at 
the salad bowl, as though there was a worm 
in the lettuce. His father’s forehead was 
pulled into a frown. He fingered the handle 
of his fork. 

“What's the matter?” Doug demanded at 








SCHOOLTIME AGAIN 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


September's here, and that means school. 
Vacation's gone away. 

It's been so nice to have a rest 
And lots of time to play. 


At school | have to write and spell 
And be more quiet too. 

And I'm supposed to work my brain— 
Sometimes that's hard to do. 


My brain was resting all the time 
| jumped and romped and ran. 
Can | get it to work again? 
I really hope I can. 





last, feeling a cold chill slithering up his 
spine. 

No one spoke. After a moment his fa- 
ther said, “Doug, what kind of boys, ah, men, 
belong to this, ah, Thunderbird Club?” 

“The high school fellows, of course.” 
Then, quickly, “And only the best of them! 
It’s a terrific honor to be a Thunderbird!” 

“But don’t you feel, son, that it might be a 


mistake to associate with them so much? 
There will be certain temptations——” His 
father hesitated. “I want you to think very 
carefully about your associates, Doug. The 
boys with whom you make friends play an 
important part in your life. Your mother 
and I don’t want you to make any mistakes, 
that’s all.” 

Doug shrugged. “They're good. If they 
do things that Adventists don’t do—well, I 
can handle that O.K. After all, even if I 
wasn't a Thunderbird” (the fact still 
thrilled him) “I'd still be meeting tempta- 
tions.” 

“That's right. But maybe the temptations 
will be more difficult as a member of the 
club,” his father suggested. 

Within, Doug knew his father was right, 
even as he said, “Naw, I don’t think so, 
Dad.” 

His parents’ reaction hit him pretty hard. 
Of course, he was still excited about being a 
Thunderbird, but he'd wanted his par- 
ents to be happy at his success too. Now, 
instead of smiling and congratulating him, 
they looked at him with concern. He felt the 
good feeling of success fade painfully. 

At school the next day, Doug would 
have given everything he owned to wear 
his jacket. But it wouldn’t be ready till Fri- 
day afternoon. Word had already leaked out 
that he had been accepted as a Thunderbird, 
and he found his classmates looking at him 
with new respect. Gradually his disappoint- 
ment with his parents the evening before 
faded, and he felt the thrill of being a 
Thunderbird all over again, especially when 
Scotty, a younger boy he'd sometimes 
helped with -algebra, asked him eagerly, 
“You really a Thunderbird, no fooling?” 

“No fooling,” Doug grinned. 

“Boy!” Scotty said. “Boy!” 

At the Hang-Out that afternoon Doug 
sat down ‘in his chair and looked around. 
Butch and most of the other Birds were al- 
ready there. They were cracking jokes and 
making plans for the weekend. “Let’s have 
some Cokes!” Butch called out to Mr. 
Grouchmere. “Oh—make one of those a 
Seven-Up,” he remembered. 

But no one laughed. They’d accepted the 
fact that Doug didn’t like Cokes and didn’t 
smoke. No one offered him any cigarettes. 
Yes, Doug thought, the Thunderbirds were 
a neat group. 

Then Butch said, “The fair opens Friday. 
Why don’t we all head over to the fair- 
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grounds Friday night? We ought to have 
a blast at the Fun Zone! Man, the other day 
I was watching them setting things up. It's 
really going to be a keen one this year!” 
Butch glanced around. “What do you say, 
fellows? All positive on going?” 

“Sure!” everyone agreed, and no one no- 
ticed that Doug said nothing. 

“Let’s meet at the main gate of the fair- 
grounds at 7:30,” Butch said, and twisted 
around. “Hey, Mr. Grouch, where are those 
drinks?” 

“Keep your shirt on, keep your shirt on,” 
Mr. Grouchmere said, as he picked up a tray 
filled with soft drink bottles and started 
toward the boys. 

He didn’t smile (Mr. Grouchmere never 
smiled) but Doug could tell that the man 
liked the fellows and even liked their kid- 
ding, as he set the soft drinks before them. 
And he remembered who wanted the 
Seven-Up without anyone saying anything to 
remind him. 

Doug grinned, and for a moment he for- 
got about the problem of Friday night. 

Ordinarily it would have been a simple 
thing. Doug would simply have said, “No, 
I'm not going.” But Friday night would be 
the first opportunity he’d have to wear the 
Thunderbird jacket. It would be the first 
time he'd be able to go out with the 
Thunderbirds as a member of the club. 
And if he said he wouldn’t go, would not 
the Tunderbirds think him odd? And 
there was the rule that said that any time 
the members of the club felt that one of 
the Birds shouldn’t belong, they could can- 
cel his membership. Above all, Doug didn’t 
want to lose that precious membership. 

Friday afternoon he picked up the jacket 
and slipped it on in the sporting goods 
store. He checked it for fit and it fitted him 
perfectly. He looked into the mirror almost 
shyly, and felt his heart race with pride. 

He paid for the jacket and watched the 
man put it in the box. He hurried home 
and left the box in his room. His parents 
were already preparing to eat. 

At the table Doug said casually, “Guess 
I'll drop over and see a couple of friends to- 
night.” 

“Going to the MV meeting with them, 
eh?” his father asked, and then continued 
without giving Doug a chance to reply. 
“Well, it’s just as well. Aunt Elizabeth is 
worse again, and your mother and I will 
spend the evening with her.” 
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Doug felt cheap. His parents certainly 
trusted him. But he had to go with the 
Birds tonight. He just had to. 

His parents left early. Doug went to his 
room. He pulled on a clean pair of Levis, a 
white T-shirt. Then he opened the box. He 
pulled out the jacket and slipped it on. He 
studied himself in the mirror, unconsciously 
flexing his muscles. “Thunderbird,” he 
whispered aloud. “I’m a Thunderbird!” He 
grinned and whistled a popular tune. Then, 
glancing quickly at the clock, he stuffed his 
change, his billfold, and a handkerchief into 
his pockets, pulled on his watch, and headed 
out the door. He’d have to hurry to make it 
to the fair on time! 

As he headed up the street on that early 
fall day the sun was lowering in the west. It 
was a calm, peaceful, afternoon. As the day 
died and the night was born, Doug felt the 
excitement momentarily fade and a strange 
sense of tranquillity slip over him. 

He paused at the corner and stared at the 
silhouettes of the trees against the splashed 
colors of the setting sun. And for a mo- 
ment it seemed as if his breath caught in 
his throat. He forgot he was wearing his 
Thunderbird jacket; he forgot he was 
headed to the fair. For a moment he just 
stared into the western sky. 

Suddenly he wondered whether he was 
making a mistake. Maybe there were things 
more important in life than being a Thun- 
derbird. Being a Christian was a lot more 
important. But just this once—just this once 
perhaps it would be O.K. to break the Sab- 
bath. Just this once maybe it would be all 
right to go along with the Birds. 

Doug dropped his gaze to the sidewalk 
and swallowed, his throat hard. 

He thought of Butch and the other fel- 
lows. He looked at the black of his jacket 
and knew what the name THUNDER- 
BIRD looked like across the back. He felt 
the Levis and T-shirt pulling tightly over 
his muscular body; he could almost hear 
the laughter, the shouts and screams of de- 
light coming from the Fun Zone at the 
county fairgrounds. He could almost feel 
the looks of admiration as people saw he 
was a Thunderbird. 

Then, gazing up, Doug saw the fading 
colors of the sunset, and the trees standing 
motionless, black lines against the sky. 

He had reached that difficult moment— 
that moment when he had to make his de- 
cision. 
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“Come Out for the Team, Dick” 
From page 8 


Then Dick had the ball. Canmore was five 
points ahead. “Just one more goal and we 
can beat Canmore yet,” Dick thought, “and 
here’s my chance.” He plunged through the 
opposing line and was running—running. 
The goal posts loomed just six yards ahead. 


Dick gave a last burst of speed; his body 
urched, then thudded to the ground. 
Something was stabbing his right leg. The 
Canmore tackle jumped up from him, 
happy to have prevented the goal. But 
Dick couldn’t move. 

“Nothing's wrong with me,” he argued 
with himself, and tried to struggle off the 
ground. Something held him down, though, 
and his leg wouldn’t move. Then he was 
floating, up, up, and away... 

Later that evening at the hospital Dick 
awoke to see his mother sitting beside him. 

“Mom,” he said, “that evening when we 
had worship about the other gods, you 
meant that just for me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, son, I wanted to help you make the 
right decision, but sometimes we have to 
learn the hard way.” 

Dick tried to smile. It was good to know 
that his mother understood. 


* “Run! Evans, run!” yelled the crowd. 
I 


Wait for Jesus to Answer 
From page 5 


them, then put them to dry in the sun on 
the woodshed.” The farm was in sight now. 
“And I'll dig sassafras root so they can have 
some tea. And I know where there are some 
persimmons, and I'll get some of those pa- 
paws.” He was quite breathless when he 
went through the gate. “A few weeks from 
now I'll take the family some wild grapes 


too 


: ) Uncle Clint was in the back yard, chop- 
P 


ing wood. Pat ran toward him, Bouncer 
at his heels. “Uncle Clint!” he shouted. 

“Hello, Pat,” smiled Uncie Clint as he 
pushed back his hat and leaned on his ax. 
“What are you so excited about?” 

“Can I have your permission to use some 
of your wild fruits and nuts to help Jesus?” 

“Fruits and nuts to help Jesus?” asked 
Uncle Clint, raising his eyebrows. 


Pat told him about the needy family and 
how he had prayed for a way to help them. 
“I want to bring them an offering like the 
others in my class,” he said. “But I'll have 
nothing to give unless I can use the wild 
fruits and nuts on your land.” 

“Permission granted!” grinned Uncle 
Clint. “There are more of them than we'll 
ever use. You'll earn the right to give them 
if you gather them in.” 

That evening Pat spread his shelled wal- 
nuts on the woodshed roof to dry. He was 
busy the next few evenings gathering pa- 
paws, persimmons, and sassafras roots. He 
found two wooden boxes and covered them 
with scrap wallpaper Aunt Edith gave him. 
He put the walnuts and some hickory nuts 
in them. Aunt Edith gave him_ baskets 
covered with blue and yellow crepe paper. 
He put the red persimmons in the blue one 
and the brownish-purple papaws in the 
yellow one. He washed the sassafras roots 
and dried them on the oven. Then he 
wrapped them in Saran wrap and wound a 
rubber band around them. 

On Friday morning Uncle Clint greeted 
him as he came down to breakfast. “I think 
I'd better drive you to school this morning,” 
he smiled. “Otherwise, your offering will 
crowd the other students out of the station 
wagon!” 

“I’m sure no one else will have a more 
beautiful offering,” predicted Aunt Edith. 

And she was right. Pat’s brightly papered 
nut boxes, the blue and yellow fruit baskets, 
and the crystal-covered sassafras roots 
caught the eye of everyone in the class. 

“Pat's offering shows real love and devo- 
tion,” said Miss Johnson. “And it’s the most 
unusual one brought in.” 

Pat knew when he carried his offering 
into the humble home where it was needed 
that he was glad he had stayed in the forest 
to wait for Jesus to tell him what to do. 





Promises and Papers 
From page 3 


he promised again to be faithful to his new 
duties. 

But promises and good resolutions came 
very easily to Roy, as they do to most of us. 
For several weeks he got up early every 
morning and delivered his papers on his 
old bicycle. But it wasn’t so much fun as 
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he'd thought it would be. In fact, it wasn't 
fun at all. It was hard work, rolling and fold- 
ing the papers and carrying them. He had 
to learn to throw them close to the porches 
and not in the flower beds. Sometimes he 
missed leaving a paper at somebody's house, 
and then people called up and complained. 
Old Mr. Higgins yelled at him when Roy 
threw his paper in the shrubbery, and the 
mornings when it rained were the worst of 
all. 

One morning Roy turned off the alarm 
and crawled back into bed. He would have 
been late for his route that day if Virginia 
hadn’t crept in and made him get up. Roy 
was annoyed with her at the time. 

Then it happened again. Three mornings 
later Roy turned off the alarm, and although 
afterward he faintly remembered Virginia 
calling him, at the time he just growled at 
her and wouldn't get up. It was almost 
schooltime when mother, passing his bed- 
room door, happened to look in and saw 
him still in bed! 

Things happened very quickly after that! 
Roy hustled into his clothes and dashed 
downstairs. 

“I knew this would happen,” mother 
scolded. “I declare I don’t know what I’m 
going to do with you. And the newspaper 
company will surely take your route away 
from you after this!” 

Father was looking out of the kitchen 
window. He turned and said grimly, “Well, 
they won't take it away from him this time, 
and we haven't been bombarded with tele- 
phone calls from indignant customers for 
just one reason. Look out here!” 

Roy and mother rushed to the window. 
There, coming up the walk, pulling the 
old coaster wagon, was Virginia. She looked 
hot and tired. Her blond hair was ruffled 
and her face was dirty. She let go the han- 
dle on the wagon and sat down on the porch 
steps with a relieved sigh. 

Mother turned to Roy and her eyes were 
bright and sparkly as though she wanted 
to cry. “Roy, your little sister delivered your 
papers. All that distance, walking and pull- 
ing the wagon. Aren’t you ashamed?” 

Roy couldn’t answer. He'd never felt like 
this before. Shame and chagrin and admira- 
tion for his sister welled up within him. 
The mixture of emotions made him feel 
funny and a little bit sick at his stomach. 
“She’s sure a great sport! I—I guess I don’t 
deserve a sister like her.” 
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Virginia got up and came into the house. 
Everybody hugged her and exclaimed over 
her and her round cheeks got pink. “Aw, 
Roy’d do the same for me,” she muttered. 

Then it was Roy’s turn to have red cheeks. 
He flushed with guilt, for he knew it would 
never have occurred to him to have helped 
his sister if the situation had been reversed. 

All Roy could say as he sat down to 
breakfast was, “This is the last time Virginia 
will have to do my work! But, believe me, 
if she ever needs any help from now on, 
I'll be there to give it to her!” 

And his promise was not an empty one 
this time. 


The Night the Water Tank Fell 
From page 9 


ery night and take care of them,” mother 
added. 

Day after day I hovered over those chicks, 
feeding and watering and petting them, 
until mom had to warn me not to handle 
them too much. 

But my carelessness about taking the 
chicks in at night brought my happy dreams 
to a shattered end. 

Mother kept warning me that some night 
something would happen. Finally I got to 
the place that I didn’t listen to her warnings 
any more but laughed them off. After all, 
nothing had happened to the chicks so far 
on nights I had left them outside. 

Then one night came the unexpected. I 
thought of the six chicks after I got into 
bed, and remembered that they were not 
on the porch. But I shrugged. I was too 
comfortable to get out of a warm bed just 
to move a half dozen perfectly safe baby 
chickens. 

Soon I slept. Then suddenly I was awake. 

Somewhere outside water was rushing 
about, great quantities of it. 

Leaping from bed, I pulled on a coat 


and slippers and ran outside—and gazed@ ) 


upon an eerie sight. 

The garage behind our house was a 
shambles; the fence between us and the 
neighbor’s cornfield was flat on _ the 
ground; and the corn, which had been 
standing straight and tall the day before, 
was gone. All the earth around had a strange 
appearance. I looked at the house. A lot of 
debris was washed up against it. 














Slowly it dawned on me that the water 
tower that had stood a few feet behind our 
garage, and which supplied the small village 
with water, was missing. Walking through 
the mud, I saw pieces of the wood here and 
there. The tank on top of the tower had 
been filled with ten thousand gallons of 
water. Both tank and tower had been con- 
structed of wood, and now they had col- 
apsed, probably because the timbers had 
rotted. 

Just then I thought of the chicks. Where 
were they? Chicks, chicken wire, water pans, 
everything, had been swept away! 

It was a severe blow to lose them all at 
once. Worse yet was the knowledge that if 
I had obeyed my mother and had brought 
them in on the back porch, they would 
have been safe and sound. But it was too 
late to save them then. 





Lisa’s Temptation 
From page 11 


maybe you'll feel better. I'll bring you some- 
thing to eat later.” 

Alone in her room, Lisa sank down on the 
bed, her head in her hands. And the tears 
came. 

How long she cried, she didn’t know, but 
when at last her weeping ceased she was 
able to think more clearly. The best thing 
to do was to go to Mr. Whitman and tell 
him that she was guilty. Fear stabbed her 
heart! What if he told the school board! 
Lisa’s stomach lurched at the thought of tell- 
ing her parents that she was expelled from 
school because she had cheated. “But I’ve 
got to tell Mr. Whitman I’ve done wrong 
and I deserve to be punished. Yet if I tell 
him I cheated, he’s sure to ask whether 
Margie and June did too, since we are such 
close friends. I don’t want to get them in- 
volved unless we've talked it over and they 
agree to confess. I'll call Margie right now.” 

She went into the hall and closed the 
door so her mother couldn’t hear her talking 
on the telephone. 

“Margie? This is Lisa. Oh, Margie—I 
” Lisa stifled a sob and tried to finish her 
sentence. “I just can’t live with myself. I 
feel so horrible inside! Shouldn’t we tell 
Mr. Whitman about our dishonesty?” She 
hated to say the word cheating. 

“I don’t know, Lisa. I talked to June and 
she doesn’t want to tell him. She doesn’t 
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think Mr. Whitman would suspect us. I 
told her I'd talk to you. After all, we're all 
in this together. Personally, I think we 
should tell him as soon as possible.” 

“I think so too,” agreed Lisa, “and whether 
he suspects us or not isn’t bothering me 
right now. I just have to get the thing 
cleared up. Let’s talk to June tomorrow.” 

“O.K.” There was a pause on the line. 
“Lisa, I’m sorry we got you into this. You 
probably never would have done it if June 
and I hadn’t influenced you.” 

“No, Margie, don’t blame yourself. After 
all, it was my choice, and I’m willing to take 
my punishment.” 

“So am I, Lisa. Let’s talk to June first 
thing in the morning.” 

“All right. Good night, Margie.” 

“Good night.” 

The next day Lisa and Margie succeeded 
in convincing June that the three of them 
should go to Mr. Whitman and confess. 

“Mr. Whitman, could we talk to you a 
moment?” Margie said. 

“Yes, girls. What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Whitman, we've come to tell you 
that we have cheated in your world history 
class and we're sorry.” The words tumbled 
from Lisa’s mouth all in one breath. “There, 
I've said it and I’m glad,” she thought. 

“We've all realized that we've made a mis- 
take, and we are willing to pay for it,” June 
explained. 

“Yes, we've learned our lesson and I know 
that I'll never cheat again. Not ever!” Lisa 
declared emphatically. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the third quarter: "Lessons From the Gospel of John." 


X/II!1—Jesus On the Cross 


(September 23) 


Memory Verse: “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have eternal life” 
(John 3:14, 15). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story in John 19:13-30. Read 
the memory verse several times. Go over it 
each day as you study your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Is Delivered to the Jews 


Open your Bible to John 19. 


Pilate was so anxious to release Jesus that 
Matthew tells us he even brought out the rob- 
ber Barabbas, and contrasted the sinless One 
with the great sinner, but it was no use. As 
Pilate sat on the judgment seat he cried, ‘“Be- 
hold your King!” Read verse 15, first part, and 
find what the people said at these words. 

“Shall I crucify your King?” the governor 
asked. 

“We have no king but Caesar,” they replied. 

With those words they showed that they had 
made their choice. They had rejected their 
Saviour and accepted a cruel, ungodly king. It 
was a choice that was to lead to terrible conse- 
quences for them. 

“Pilate yielded to the demands of the mob. 
Rather than risk losing his position, he de- 
livered Jesus up to be crucified. But in spite of 
his precautions, the very thing he dreaded 
afterward came upon him. His honors were 
stripped from him, he was cast down from his 
high office, and stung by remorse and wounded 
pride, not long after the crucifixion he ended 
his own life. So all who compromise with sin 
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will gain only sorrow and ruin.’”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 738. 
Read verse 16 and find what Pilate then did. 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
737, pars. 5, 6. 
THINK how Pilate lost everything he desired 
in spite of all he did to hold his own position. 
Pray that you may put the interests of 
Christ before your own ambitions. 


MONDAY 


The Title on the Cross 


Open your Bible to John 19. 

Christ was taken, faint and bleeding, to the 
hill of Calvary outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
and nailed to the cross through His hands and 
His feet. Pilate had an inscription printed in 
three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
fastened above Christ’s head. Find what was 
written on the inscription, in verse 19. 

This greatly annoyed the Jews. They went to 
Pilate and demanded that it be changed. Read 
verse 21 and see how they wanted it to r@) 
worded. J 

But Pilate had had enough of those hate- 
filled, jealous men. Find his answer to their 
request, in verse 22. 

“A higher power than Pilate or the Jews had 
directed the placing of that inscription above 
the head of Jesus. In the providence of God it 
was to awaken thought, and investigation of 
the Scriptures. The place where Christ was 
crucified was near to the city. Thousands of 
people from all lands were then at Jerusalem, 
and the inscription declaring Jesus of Nazareth 
the Messiah would come to their notice. It was 
a living truth, transcribed by a hand that God 
had guided.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 745, 746. 




















For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
745, pars. 2, 3. 


THINK how God overrules in all that men do. 
Pray that you may trust that those things 
which seem to be mistakes and setbacks may 
be overruled to your good and to God’s glory. 


TUESDAY 


Prophecies Fulfilled 


Open your Bible to John 19. 


Many centuries before the crucifixion the 
psalmist had been inspired to write a prophecy 
about the sufferings and trials of our Saviour 
at the crucifixion. He wrote, “For dogs have 
compassed me: the assembly of the wicked 
have inclosed me: they pierced my hands and 
my feet. I may tell all my bones: they look 
and stare upon me. They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture” 
(Psalm 22:16-18). 

Read verses 23 and 24 and see how the latter 
part of this prophecy came true. 

Another prophecy said that “in my’ thirst 
they gave me vinegar to drink” (Psalm 69:21). 
This too was fulfilled. Read verses 28 and 29 
and see how. 

“To those who suffered death by the cross, it 
was permitted to give a stupefying potion, to 
deaden the sense of pain. This was offered to 
Jesus; but when He had tasted it, He refused 
it. He would receive nothing that could be- 
cloud His mind. His faith must keep fast hold 
upon God. This was His only strength. To be- 
cloud His senses would give Satan an advan- 
tage."—The Desire of Ages, p. 746. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
746, pars. 1-3. 


THINK how accurately the prophecies of the 
Old Testament were fulfilled in the events of the 
crucifixion. 

Pray that you may accept all the Bible as 
significant and true. 


CHR. W. E. DIETRICH, ARTIST 


If, when we are tempted, we would think of Jesus 
dying on the cross, it would help us to overcome. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christ’s Caté for His Mother 


Open your Bible to John 19. 


Many people had gone to the hill of Calvary 
to see Christ crucified. Among them were those 
who mocked and jeered, but many were follow- 
ers of Jesus. There were people who had been 
healed by Him, and those whose loved ones had 
received His healing touch. 

As the eyes of Jesus wandered over those 
gathered around the cross, they fell upon His 
own dear mother. His disciple John was beside 
her, gently supporting her, for she was faint 
with grief at the sight of the suffering of her 
Son and Saviour. 

Although He was in great pain, Christ re- 
membered that she would be without any sup- 
port. Joseph, her husband, was dead, and she 
had no one to turn to. In a few brief words 
Jesus committed her to the care of John. Read 
what He said, in verses 26 and 27. 

“Thus He provided for her that which she 
most needed,—the tender sympathy of one who 
loved her because she loved Jesus. And in re- 
ceiving her as a sacred trust, John was re- 
ceiving a great blessing. She was a constant 
reminder of his beloved Master.”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 752. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
752, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK how Christ, even while suffering 
unspeakable agony, remembered to have His 
mother taken care of. 


Pray that you may follow His example in 
being considerate of your parents in their needs. 


THURSDAY 
“It Is Finished” 


Open your Bible to John 19. 


Read the account of the way in which Christ 
gave up His life, in verse 30. 

“It is finished,” He said. He had finished the 
work He had left heaven to do. He had paid 
the price for the sins of the whole world dur- 
ing all time. But what a price He paid! Jesus 
did not die of the wounds inflicted on Him. He 
died of a broken heart—a heart broken by the 
sins of the world and the sense of being sepa- 
rated from the heavenly Father because of 
those sins. 

“With amazement angels witnessed the Sav- 
iour’s despairing agony. The hosts of heaven 
veiled their faces from the fearful sight. In- 
animate nature expressed sympathy with its 
insulted and dying Author. The sun refused to 
look upon the awful scene. Its full, bright rays 
were illuminating the earth at midday, when 
suddenly it seemed to be blotted out. Complete 
darkness, like a funeral pall, enveloped the 
cross.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 753. 

Christ was willing to pay the price, so that 
we might have eternal life. 

THINK what suffering we have caused our 
Lord because of our sins. 





Pray that you may cause Christ to rejoice 
by accepting His sacrifice. 


FRIDAY 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


The Lord’s messenger tells us: “It would be 
well for us to spend a thoughtful hour each 
day in contemplation of the life of Christ. We 
should take it point by point, and let the im- 
agination grasp each scene, especially the clos- 
ing ones. As we thus dwell upon His great 
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sacrifice for us, our confidence in Him will be 
more constant, our love will be quickened, and 
we shall be more deeply imbued with His 
spirit. If we would be saved at last, we must 
learn the lesson of penitence and humiliation 
at the foot of the cross.”—-The Desire of Ages, 
p. 83. 

If we spent more time each day following 
this suggestion and thinking about the life of 
Christ, 

would you find the pleasures of this life 
so tempting? 

would you want your own selfish way as 
much as you do? 

would you be more willing to dedicate 
your life to serving Christ? 

Why not resolve to spend more time each 
day thinking about the life and teachings of 
Jesus? 


REVIEW the memory verse. 





Lisa’s Temptation 
From page 19 


“I’m glad you girls came and talked to 
me. As you know, I'll have to do something 
about it, though.” 

“Yes, b—but—what are you going to do?” 
Margie almost stuttered. 

“I don’t know yet. I'll have to think about 
it some more and let you know later.” 

“But, Mr. Whitman,” Lisa pleaded, “this 
is Friday. Will we have to wait until Mon- 
day to know what you're going to do?” 

“I’m afraid so, girls. This is not a light 
matter; it needs considerable thought. I'll 
let you know Monday.” 

The weekend that followed was a painful 
one—the kind that Lisa hoped she would 
never experience again. Friday night she 
and Margie had a part on the MV program. 
“I’m a fine one to be up in front of the 
church,” Lisa thought. “I feel like a hypo- 
crite.” She tried to get the horrible subject 
off her mind, but it stuck like glue. Why do 
I still feel so guilty? I've gone to Mr. Whit- 
man. Then she knew why, and the realiza- 
tion hit her like a brick. She must tell her 
parents—that very night. 

All the way home in the car Lisa planned 


what she would say. As she neared home 
her hands became cold and clammy, and 
that same sickening feeling engulfed her. 
Finally she mustered up the courage and 
words gushed out—not at all the way she 
had planned them. 

Lisa’s shoulders sagged and she heaved 
a sigh of relief as if a heavy weight had been 
lifted from her. She was grateful for the 
tender sympathy and understanding of her 
parents, and as they later knelt in prayer 
at home, she slipped her hand into her 
mother’s. When they arose Lisa’s eyes were 
moist with tears, but there was a happy smile 
on her face. She knew that she had been 
forgiven, and that God would help her 
take whatever punishment she must receive. 

The weekend dragged by, and when at 
last the girls settled themselves at their desks 
Monday morning, Lisa noticed a strained 
silence in the room. 

“Class, upon weighing all the circum- 
stances, I’ve come to a decision about your 
punishment,” Mr. Whitman said, settling 
back in his chair and folding his arms across 
his chest. “Since all of you have realized 
your mistake and have confessed, I feel you 
have learned a profitable lesson.” 

June wrung her hands in despair. Why 
doesn’t he tell us? 

“I think it would be well for each of you 
to write a theme on honesty, and also to tell 
your parents about this experience.” 

A gasp rose from the back of the room, 
and Lisa was glad that her parents knew 
already. Telling them was at least one right 
thing she had done on her own. 

It is far better to have credit in heaven 
than in some record book on earth. 








COVER PICTURE shows (left to right) 
Philip Harper, Ronald Hudson, Robert Davis, 
and Jerry Rochester of the Sligo (Takoma 
Park, Maryland) Pathfinder Club collecting 
crayfish and salamanders. Photo by Lawrence 
Maxwell. 
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Migration of Birds, No. 2—-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Bobolinks nest in the northern States. The few 
colonies that live in the West do not go straight 
south in fall but go east and then south along the 
ancestral migration route to South America. This 
seems to indicate that these colonies originally came 


from the East. 2. Snowy owls come South some 
winters not because it is too cold but because there 
is a shortage of lemmings. 3. Crossbills also migrate 
from the far North in winters when the crop of spruce 
cones has failed and they need to find other food. 











4. Red-breasted nuthatches appear in large numbers 
some years and then are not seen for several more. 
They migrate from one part of the country to an- 
other in search of feeding grounds. 5. Bohemian wax- 
wings nest in northwestern Canada, northern Asia, 














and Europe. In winter they gather in flocks of thou- 
sands and come partway south to find dried mountain 
ash and pyracantha berries. 6. Large flocks of evening 
grosbeaks likewise come in winter from their more 
northerly breeding grounds to feed on maple seeds. 

















7. Some birds, like the solitaire of the West, nest 
in the higher mountains and then in winter move 
down to the warmer valleys. 8. The mountain blue- 
bird also does this. This vertical migration applies 
more to the southern part of the range of these birds. 
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In Canada they also go south. 9. The juncos, how- 
ever, come down from the mountains to stay in the 
snowy valleys where it may still be cold and feed 
on weed seeds they find in fields and orchards, 
also on the bounty supplied by bird feeding stations. 





